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The Progress of a Year. 


Wars come and go, but the movements which are 
finally to make war impossible “go on forever,” 
and with constantly increasing momentum. The old 
brutal passions, survivals of savagery and barbarism, 
break out afresh now and then, and manifest them- 
selves in forms that shock and humiliate us, and 
make us feel sometimes that the devil is always to 
have his way. But the federative social instincts 
and principles, of which men can never wholly divest 
themselves, are steadily gaining in depth, breadth 
and staying power, and working out the peace of the 
world with a certainty as absolute as that of the 
workings of the law of gravitation. 

It would be very easy to point out in present social, 
industrial and political conditions enough darkness, 
woe and crime to make the most sanguine despair, 
if he fixed his eyes on these alone. But these are 
only the inky clouds on an increasingly clearing sky, 
appearing all the blacker by reason of the growing 
brightness and blueness of the celestial background. 
We are not in the least disposed to dodge or under- 
estimate these dark and forbidding conditions, as our 
readers well know. They must be kept always in 
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view, wea ates faithfully and heroically according 
to their deserts. 

But, on the other hand, the social and political 
effects of truth and righteousness, of love and benefi- 
cence, are in their way no less marked and impres- 
sive, though they are less noisy and obtrusive. Their 
victories, in small ways and in large ways, are already 
so great that there can no longer be any doubt of 
their ultimate triumph and mastery of the world. It 
is not now the mere spirit of prophecy that encourages 
us, as was the case with the optimists of the far past: 
it is accomplished facts. What are some of these 
facts ? 

There never was a time in the history of the world 
when there was so nearly no war going on as at the 
opening of this New Year; when there was so much 
of that for which the term peace in its positive 
aspects stands. Technically there is no war at all 
over the whole face of the earth, unless it be between 
some savage peoples of whom no account comes to us. 
This is a fact the force of which it is hard to realize 
in a world where until recently war was the normal 
state. In several quarters of the globe there is 
plenty of material for war, dangerous and inflammable 
conditions, from which disastrous conflicts may pos- 
sibly arise at any moment. The fact that out of 
these conditions hostilities have not already sprung 
is the marvelous thing. In the not remote past 
such conditions would have led inevitably to fierce 
and long-continued carnage. 

To-day the civilized world has reached a stage 
where a great restraint is almost constantly thrown 
upon the elements which of themselves would in- 
evitably bring on war. This restraint is imposed by 
a variety of things,— commerce, travel, intercom- 
munication, fear of the disastrous results of combat, 
increased sensitiveness to suffering, larger humani- 
tarian ideas, the opposition of organized labor, ete.,— 
into the details of which we cannot here go. How- 
ever selfish and unworthy some of the causes may 
be,— and some of them are certainly in the highest 
degree worthy,— the restraint exists, and it is accus- 
toming men and nations more and more to the view 
that war is not necessary and may be both honorably 
and profitably avoided. That is an immense gain, 
the outcome of which is to be the wisdom and moral 
strength which will some time wholly eliminate war. 

Turning to arbitration, through which this new 
attitude toward war expresses itself in another way, 
the past year has been a most remarkable one. It 
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has been in general a period of the strengthening of 
defenses, if one may employ a military term for 
things pacific. Several controversies previously re- 
ferred to arbitral tribunals have been disposed of, 
most notable of which were the Samoan, the United 
States-Russian and the Chile-Argentinian cases. The 
Hague Court has gotten into operation by the settle- 
ment, with remarkable dispatch, of its first case, and 
by the reference to it of a second dispute, of which 
events our readers have been fully informed. The 
Pan-American Conference, which closed its delibera- 
tions on the 31st of January last, took steps for the 
extension of the provisions of the Hague Convention 
to all the nations of the Western world and for the 
reference of all American international claims to the 
Hague Court. The representatives of ten of the 
South American governments have signed a treaty 
for the submission to arbitration of all disputes 
among their respective states. The Spanish govern- 
ment has undertaken the negotiation of treaties of 
obligatory arbitration with all the Spanish-American 
republics. Chile and the Argentine Republic have 
entered into a compact for the submission of all their 
pending differences to arbitration, and into another 
for the actual arrest and decrease of armaments. 

This is an extraordinary record for a single year, 
even though some of this work begun may fail to be 
carried through. What has been done may not have 
been as pivotal and epoch-making as some steps taken 
in years past, but its value in strengthening and 
widening the scope of previous acquisitions is very 
great. 

The year has seen brought to a close two iniquitous 
and altogether inexcusable wars, whose cruel and 
expensive lessons are not likely soon to be forgotten 
by the peoples who allowed themselves to be duped 
and dragged blindly into them by their governments, 
The protest against these wars was strong and wide- 
spread to the very last, and their results are at the 
present moment as offensive to the moral sense of 
those who made the protest as was the course of the 
wars themselves. This is an indication that opposi- 
tion to war is not only growing numerically, but also 
in moral courage and stability. 

When everything is considered, the chief progress 
of the year has been the increased number of people 
who have come to loathe war and to rank themselves 
henceforth on the side of its avowed adversaries. On 
this ground, as well as because of the other consid- 
erations adduced above, the friends of peace have 
stronger reasons than ever before for going forward 
in their work with enlarged faith and hope. The end 
of the movement may be yet a good way off, but that 
there is to be a glorious consummation of it in the 
permanent peace of the world, there is no longer 
reason to doubt. 
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Armies, Navies and War Clouds. 


President Roosevelt’s message to Congress in 
December reiterated, with his accustomed rhetoric, 
his well-known opinions on the army and navy. 
There is not much new in what he said except in 
some of the phraseologies. 

The army he considers “ very small for the size of 
the nation.” Did it occur to him, in the fervor of 
his thought, that the standard by which the size of an 
army for such a nation as ours should be determined, 
if we grant that one should be kept at all, is not the 
area of the country, but its state of civilization and 
the actual need of a military police force? Judged 
from this point of view the army, as it now is, is at 
least three or four times as large as there is any 
necessity of maintaining. There is much less need 
of even twenty-five thousand soldiers than there was 
twenty-five years ago. Most of the sixty thousand 
men of the “new army” must be maintained in 
practical idleness at the expense of the people, with 
nothing conceivable in prospect for them to do, unless 
it be to help get up a war! 

All the President’s recommendations in respect to 
the army are in line with the purpose of the militarists 
to reorganize it as far as possible after European 
models. He recommends the system of annual “big 
manceuvres ” practiced in the Old World, in order to 
keep the officers ready at any moment for actual war. 
He urges also the adoption of the European system 
of a “general staff,’ which everybody knows has 
been one of the main factors in making the European 
armies practical dictators of the policies of the gov- 
ernments.. He asks prompt action on the bill for the 
reorganization of the militia system, which has already 
passed the House and is now before the Senate. 
This insidious bill is intended to make our entire 
military establishment in the States conform as far 
as possible to the system of first and second reserves 
in the European armies. It is thus sought to foist in 
upon the people, who are known to have no liking 
for a large standing army, what in the final develop- 
ment will virtually be one. The bill creates about 
fifty adjutant-generals for the States and Territories 
who will have to be maintained with large salaries at 
the expense of the people. It increases the power of 
the national government over the militia, thus en- 
croaches upon the authority of the states, makes the 
militia in certain eventualities practical conscripts, 
and is in general simply a back-stairs method of mili- 
tarizing the nation. As such it ought to be judged 
and unqualifiedly condemned. 

In the matter of the navy the President repeats, 
with somewhat curtailed eloquence, the reeommenda- 
tions of his first message. With all his strenuousness 
he begs for more men, more fighting craft, more tar- 
get practice, more great manceuvres like that now 
going on in the West Indies. The foreign policies 
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“which we have deliberately made our own” (he 
means colonial imperialism), demand a “first-class 
navy;” our “army diminutive indeed ” demands a 
big navy; the isthmian canal demands a navy of 
“ sufficient size” to prevent this proposed waterway 
from proving our ruin; the Monroe doctrine, “ the 
cardinal feature of American foreign policy,” demands 
an “adequate,” “a thoroughly good navy.” 

The President repeats, we fear with thoughtless 
sincerity, the threadbare and altogether groundless 
assertion of militarists, that a good navy is not a pro- 
vocative of war, but the surest guaranty of peace. 
There is not a war cloud on the horizon, he declares ; 
there seems not the slightest chance of trouble with 
a foreign power; and the way to insure the continu- 
ance of this security is to “ provide for a thoroughly 
efficient navy!” To refuse to provide such a navy 
is to invite trouble and to insure disaster! 

It is difficult to keep a straight face while reading 
this torrent-like would-be argument for the strenuous 
increase of the navy. Does the President really be- 
lieve that the absence of war clouds from our horizon 
is chiefly due to the fact that we have a considerable 
navy? that if we had none, as was practically the 
case in 1885, the nations would be falling upon us 
at the present moment like harpies from all sides, 
to pick us — eighty millions of us —to pieces? Do 
justice and fair dealing and magnanimity in our 
conduct toward other peoples mean just nothing as a 
ground for security? Are all the great peoples of 
the civilized world, with whom we have multiplied 
peaceful and trustful relations, still nothing more 
than a pack of ravenous, bloodthirsty barbarians, re- 
strained from devouring us only by the flaming sword 
— the marshaled navy — at the gateway of our Eden? 

The President’s alleged reasons for urging a large 
and rapid increase of the navy are, in what they im- 
ply, little short of an insult to the intelligence and 
common sense of the American people, who are not 
likely to forget altogether our hundred years and more 
of prosperity, growth and unparalleled security, under 
a policy as opposite as possible to the one now urged. 
They are no less an insult to the nations whom he 
had in mind as ready to fall upon us like a horde of 
degenerate and villainous robbers, having no consid- 
eration for anything civilized and humane. The real 
reasons which actuate the President, and those of like 
mind with him, to demand a huge American navy, 
are false and crude notions as to the moral value of 
armaments, and the perverted ideas now possessing 
so many of the people as to what constitutes the real 
greatness, glory and moral power of a nation. This 
is the root out of which the big navy is growing. 

We are glad to see that in the Senate, where the 
subject of naval increase is now under consideration, 
there is strong opposition to the President’s naval 
program. Senator Hale of Maine, chairman of the 
committee on nayal affairs, with whom other senators 





agree, sees nothing in the Venezuelan incident to in- 
duce the rushing on of the navy to an enormous size. 
He declares that a big navy, in his view, is not a 
guarantee of peace, but a temptation to war. The 
senator does not go so far in his opposition as we 
should do, but if his purpose to keep to a program of 
moderate increase prevails, it will save the country 
from a good many very serious impending perils. 


The Brutalism of Force. 


It has been shown times without number that 
might, when cultivated as a means of redressing 
wrongs and of enforcing one’s self-interpreted rights, 
tends inevitably to aggression and brutalism. In con- 
tests on this basis it is the mightier that wins. Hence 
those who make might their reliance put forth every 
effort to outdo others in surrounding themselves with 
a superior equipment of it. They must have the 
heaviest club, the finest pistol, the most reliable blade, 
the most powerful rifle, the strongest fortifications, 
the biggest and swiftest ships, the most terrific ex- 
plosives. Once ahead of others, they become over- 
bearing, contemptuous and dictatorial. They magnify 
their own virtues and claims; they are quick to take 
offense and to exaggerate the wrongs, real or sup- 
posed, done them. From this attitude they proceed 
easily to open offensiveness and aggression wherever 
circumstances favor their designs. 

The latest exhibition of the force of this unalterable 
law of might is the miserable performance of Great 
Britain and Germany in their attempt to collect cer- 
tain debts from Venezuela. The difference in size 
and military strength of the parties, the time of Vene- 
zuela’s greatest weakness selected for the assault, and 
the methods of procedure mark the conduct of the 
two allied powers as, in intent at least, highhanded 
and brutal beyond almost anything done by * civilized ” 
powers in recent years. It has also been stupid and 
foolish to the last degree, from a business point of 
view. When a business man goes to collect a debt, 
he does not begin by setting fire to the debtor’s shop 
or smashing a portion of his wares. 

That this highhandedness has not gone to the 
length of the aggressions of the United States in the 
Philippines, of Great Britain in South Africa, or of 
the allies during the invasion of China, is not to be 
set down to the credit of the aggressors, to their re- 
straint or love of fair play. If nothing had been in 
their way, we should already be spectators to the kill- 
ing, the “drawing and quartering,” of another nation. 
But they suddenly discovered that their bluff had not 
worked, that their violence had united all Venezuela 
against them, and that they were on the verge of a 
war out of which they would be allowed to reap 
nothing except the mere pittance of a debt, unless 
they were willing to meet in combat the great power 
of the Western world. Their brave front suddenly 
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fell, and they were glad to find any seemingly honor- 
able way out of a bad situation. We suppose we 
ought to be thankful for even the virtue of cowardly 
prudence under such circumstances. 

The brutalism and contemptibleness of the pro- 
ceeding are completely unmasked when one remem- 
bers the weak and distracted condition of Venezuela, 
in spite of which she seems to have been making real 
effort to arrange for a settlement of the foreign claims 
against her. Does any one suppose that if Venezuela 
had been a strong power and not in the throes of 
revolution, with an army like that of Turkey, for in- 
stance, Great Britain and Germany would have fallen 
upon her as they have done, however great and long 
due the debt may have been? Might is usually a 
bully where the chances are in its favor; it is quite 
as often a crawfishing coward where they are not. 

It is difficult to assign any intelligible reason for 
the conduct of the allies in scuttling and sinking the 
Venezuelan vessels, and in bombarding Puerto Ca- 
bello, the environs of which are now reported by an 
eyewitness to be as completely desvlated as if a tor- 
nado had swept the spot. There may have been an 
element of vengeance — always a base and barbarous 
thing — in the bombardment, on account of the Vene- 
zuelan treatment of Englishmen and Germans after 
the destruction of the ships. But the chief motive 
of both performances seems to have been the puerile 
desire to try the big guns of the ships, to smash and 
destroy something for the mere heartless pleasure of 
the thing, just as a boy with his first pistol, itching 
to see how he can shoot, tries it on the first pig, or 
cat or bird that comes in his way. 

The whole performance, whatever may have been 
the motive or mixture of motives behind it, illustrates 
anew the tremendously dangerous tendencies and un- 
avoidable evils of overgrown armaments. It is en- 
tirely possible, with the present big fleets, for a few 
rash naval commanders to bring about a situation at 
any moment which will set the world on fire. 

The arrogance and brutalism generated by these 
armaments work themselves into the channels of 
diplomacy, as was conspicuously manifested in the 
negotiations preceding the Transvaal war. In this 
last trouble, if all the secrets of the legations at Cara- 
cas were known, it would probably be found that the 
British and German officials had shown a good deal 
of rudeness and offensiveness in their attempts to get 
Venezuela to settle the claims as they wished. The 
French minister, whose country had larger claims 
than the other two combined, was with little difficulty 
able to secure an amicable arrangement for arbitra- 
tion. Why should not the British and German Min- 
isters have been able to do the same, if they had been 
conciliatory and respectful? Insolence always begets 
resentment, and it is altogether consonant with the 
circumstances to suppose that there was serious want 
of diplomatic courtesy, to say the least. Race affinity 
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may have had something to do with the French suc- 
cess, but the race factor is not adequate to account 
for the striking difference. 

The lesson which ought to be learned from this 
crisis is perfectly plain. The great armaments of the 
day are a constant source of injustice and peril in in- 
ternational affairs, because of the spirit of aggression 
which they cultivate in the governments, the peoples, 
the diplomats, the foreign residents and the navy and 
army officers. The danger from them will grow the 
more they are developed. The three nations having 
the greatest armaments to-day, one on the sea and the 
other two on land, are the most aggressive and un- 
scrupulous of all the powers of the world. 

We have not meant in this article to make any 
apology for Venezuela’s sins, which are not few. We 
have only meant to insist that the powers in their 
dealings with her should have at this late day shown 
some regard for decency and civilized institutions. 
It is absurd to suppose that she could not have been 
brought t> the sense of her duty in the matters at 
issue, so far as she was derelict, by some other means 
than those which the two nations have employed. If 
Germany had been represented at Caracas by such a 
man as Andrew D. White and Great Britain by one 
of the wisdom and insight of William I. Buchanan, 
we should have been spared this disgraceful spectacle. 
Internal brigandage, lawlessness and injustice to 
foreigners in a country like Venezuela, deplorable as 
they are, are not a whit worse — they are in fact 
much less reprehensible — than international aggres- 
sion and violence against weak countries on the part 
of such powers as Great Britain and Germany. It 
is some relief, in the presence of the unfortunate sit- 
uation, to know that their brutal conduct has been 
universally — except possibly in Germany — con- 
demned by the conscience of the civilized world as 
mean and unworthy of two such states; and to feel 
that, occasionally at any rate, in the wider affairs of 
the world, where the moral law has been often as- 
sumed to have no place, conscience has now some 
commanding influence. 





The Present Commanding Position of 
Arbitration. 


The commanding position in international affairs 
which the principle of arbitration has attained has 
been signally brought out in connection with the 
present conflict between Venezuela and the two 
European powers. From the commencement of the 
conflict the numerous supporters of arbitration, both 
in private and public life, have urged that the diffi- 
culty should by every consideration of public interest 
be carried to the Hague Court. And, to the great re- 
lief of practically everybody, they have won. 

The situation itself no doubt contributed much to 
the fortunate outcome. But the situation, which at 
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one moment had in it all the elements of a conflagra- 
tion, would have developed in exactly the opposite 
direction had it not been for the strength which ar- 
bitration has developed in recent times, both in pub- 
lic sentiment and asa practical measure. The conflict 
had reached a point where the alternatives were, on 
the one hand, this pacific means, and on the other, a 
ruinous war of very uncertain length and extent, and 
probably entirely fruitless. Formerly war would have 
been chosen jauntily, with little regard for probable 
consequences. But the better way of sense and reason 
has been successfully tried so often, and has so won 
its way in public favor, that it has been accepted in 
this case by the disputants, almost as a matter of 
course, at the public demand. What delays and ob- 
jections there have been have for the most part been 
simply diplomatic moves to save appearances. 

The occurrence has also shown the great value of 
having the permanent international tribunal at hand. 
The mere existence of the Hague Court, with its 
great body of trained jurists, has made a powerful 
plea not only for the employment of it, but also for 
the method which it represents. If the Court had not 
been in existence, with Great Britain and Germany 
parties to it, arbitration might nevertheless have been 
resorted to, but war and the complications resulting 
from it would have been much more difficult to avoid. 

We do not sympathize at all with the view, said to 
have been expressed by a distinguished member of 
the tribunal, that failure to refer this question to the 
Hague Court would virtually have destroyed the 
Court’s prestige and probably have killed it. This is 
a very superficial judgment, considering the recent 
success of the Court in the Pious Fund case, and the 
subsequent reference of the Japanese House Tax 
question now pending before it. This view forgets 
the long history behind the Court, on which in con- 
siderable measure its stability rests. 

But we agree entirely with the opinion that the 
taking of this controversy to The Hague was the 
natural and imperative thing to do. It ought to 
have gone to the Court long ago, before the disturb- 
ing events of the last month came to pass. That 
these occurred is a dishonor which the diplomacy of the 
countries that fell upon poor distracted Venezuela like 
a storm at midnight will not be able to throw off for 
a good while. But, as it is, the submission of the 
quarrel to the permanent Court, before matters had 
passed into the wild arena of war, is a great triumph 
of right, and will enhance in no small degree the 
prestige and power of the institution, as well as of 
the methodjof arbitration in general which it em- 
bodies. 

The services of President Roosevelt and Minister 
Bowen, in so handling the situation as to prevent 
further violence and secure the pacific settlement of 
the matters in dispute by the Hague Court, are 
worthy of the sincerest and warmest appreciation. 
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The President, we think, contrary to the opinion of 
many, might have arbitrated the matter himself, as 
he was requested to do, without bringing on any un- 
fortunate after complications. But arbitration by 
the Hague Court, which is now assured, is far and 
away the wiser course, and his wisdom and tact in 
securing the adoption of this course entitles him to 
the gratitude of all friends of international order and 
peace everywhere. He and Mr. Bowen have made 
themselves, in this aspect of the subject, the inter- 
preters of the very best sentiment of the civilized 
world. 


<-> + 


Contributions Needed. 


The American Peace Society is very grateful to its 
many friends for their kind contributions in the past in 
support of its work, and at the opening of this new year 
earnestly solicits the renewal of their generous offerings. 
The Society is continually dependent upon the aid of its 
friends for the extent and efficiency of its propaganda. 
Its permanent fund is very meagre compared with the 
largeness of the demands upon it, and ought to be multi- 
plied at least five fold. The decline in interest rates and 
rental values has reduced the income of the fund nearly 
one-half, and there is no present prospect of making it 
more productive. We shall feel deeply indebted to those 
who are accustomed to make annual donations if they 
will be so kind as to send them in early and make 
them as generous as circumstances will allow. Gifts of 
any amount whatever will be most thankfully received. 
Many of our friends might do most efficient service in 
promoting the cause if they would subscribe for several 
copies of the ApvocaTr oF Peace and have them sent 
to persons of their acquaintance whom they might thus 
succeed in interesting in the subject. Most effective 
work has been done by a number of persons in this way 
in the past. We know of no better means than this of 
advancing public interest in the movement, which has 
now become so strong and promising that knowledge of 
what has been accomplished is all that is needed to win 
the sympathy and active support of many who have not 
yet given attention to the cause. We would again kindly 
suggest to our friends that, in making final disposition of 
their property by will, they remember the Society and 
its work in such way as they may be able to do. 

ee 

Editorial Notes. 

The second annual Nobel peace prize of 
forty thousand dollars has been awarded 
to Frederick de Martens, the distinguished 
international jurist and arbitrator. Professor de Martens 
is of Swedish origin, though a Russian by birth. He 
has devoted his whole life to the study of law, and in the 
realm of international law has no superior living. He was 
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for a number of years professor of international law at 
the University of St. Petersburg. He has been sent on 
many diplomatic missions by his government. He was 
one of the Russian delegates to the Brussels Congress of 
1874 for the codification of the laws of war. He was 
also a member of the Red Cross Congress and of the 
Anti-Slavery Congress. He was one of the most influ- 
ential members of the Hague Peace Conference in 1899. 
Ile is now a member of the permanent International 
Court of Arbitration, and was one of the arbitrators 
chosen by the United States for the settlement of the 
Pious Fund dispute. He had previously served as a 
member of several arbitration boards, having been 
president of the Paris tribunal which adjusted the 
Anglo-Venezuelan boundary dispute. It is as a practical 
arbitrator that Mr. de Martens has rendered his chief 
service to the cause of international peace, and it is prob- 
ably on this account that the Norwegian Nobel Commit- 
tee has awarded him the prize. No one will dispute his 
eminence and his merits in this field. We confess, how- 
ever, to some disappointment that the award was not 
given again this year to one of the distinguished peace 
leaders or societies which have labored so many years 
for the development of sentiment in favor of the prin- 
ciples of international justice, friendship and pacific 
methods of adjusting controversies, The work of these 
men and women and societies has been as much more 
meritorious as it has been more difficult than the labors 
of any mere arbitrator after the case has been referred 
by the governments to arbitration for settlement. 


Since the above note was written we have received the 
Bulletin of the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
which states that the prize was given in equal parts to 
Mr. Elie Ducommun, secretary of the Bureau, and Dr. 
Albert Gobat, secretary of the Bureau of the Interparlia- 
mentary Peace Union. We do not know which is the 
correct statement. The above note was based on dis- 
patches from Stockholm to the New York Tribune. 





A friend at Utica, N. Y., sends us a 
note in which he questions the statement 
made in our last issue that “never before 
in the course of history has there been so little actual war 
in the world as at the present Christmas season.” In sup- 
port of his question he alludes to the oft-repeated asser- 
tion, that at the time of the birth of Jesus Christ there 
was general peace throughout the world. But any one 


More or 
less War ? 


at all acquainted with the political condition at the open- 
ing of the first century of the Christian era, when the 
temple of Janus at Rome was closed, knows that the 
peace at that time prevailing was absolutely the peace of 
political slavery, following the conquests of the Roman 
armies. It was not peace at all in our modern sense of 
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theterm. ‘There is no ground for believing, so far as we 
know, that this peace extended beyond the limits of the 
%oman empire, a territory considerably lessthan that of 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska. The outlying 
nations, with their mutual hatreds, probably knew noth- 
ing at the time of this Roman silence of arms. Both 
these remarks apply with equal force to the general peace 
of the Roman empire more than a hundred years later 
under Antoninus Pius and his successors. The general 
peace which exists over the world, a bit of South 
America accepted, at the present time — and the whole 
world is now known — is a very different article from 
the Augustinian par Romana. It is not, taken as a 
whole, the peace of universal empire, of political slavery, 
ready to break down immediately that the “strong hand” 
of tyranny weakens a little. The peace of to-day is 
peace between independent nations, which have a good 
deal of mutual respect for one another, and are governed 
to a considerable extent by certain well recognized prin- 
ciples of international law. It is unfortunately true that 
in certain parts of the world the peace which now exists 
is the peace of political slavery, of dead nationalities, but 
this does not alter the general fact just stated. The 
peace of to-day has in it the elements of endurance, as 
no peace in the previous history of the world ever had. 





The New Aye quotes the following re- 

ia flections of Guy de Maupassant on the ex- 

traordinary deliverance of General Von 

Moltke that “ War is holy, divinely instituted ; it is one 

of the sacred laws of the world; it maintains in the 

homes of men all grand and noble sentlments,— honor, 

disinterestedness, virtue, courage,—and prevents them, in 

a word, from falling into the most hideous materialism.” 
M. de Maupassant comments thus: 


“ Thus, to gather themselves into bodies of 400,000 men, 
to march day and night without rest, to think nothing, to 
study nothing, to learn nothing, to read nothing, to be 
useful to no one, to become putrid from dirt, to sleep in 
the mire, to live like brutes in a continual stupidity, to 
plunder towns, to burn villages, to rain the inhabitants, 
then to meet another agglomeration of human flesh, to 
fall upon one another fiercely, to make lakes of blood, 
plains of heaped flesh mixed with foul and red earth, 
here and there heaps of corpses with arms and legs cut 
off and brains dashed out, all without profit to any one; 
then to tear up even the corners of the fields so that 
aged parents, widowed wives, and orphaned children, die 
of hunger — in all this you behold that which they call 
‘not falling into the most, hideous materialism.’ The 
men of war are the scourges of the world. We contend 
against natural difficulties, against ignorance and against 
obstacles of all kinds, to render less trying the conditions 
of life. Some men, some benefactors, some learned ones, 
use their existence to labor for the succor and the relief 
of their brethren. They diligently follow their useful 
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work, accumulating discoveries, exalting the human 
spirit by enlarging knowledge. Every day they give to 
human intelligence a sum of new knowledge and to their 
country well-being, freedom, strength. Then comes 
war. In six months, the generals and their troops have 
destroyed twenty years of the earnest and the patient 
efforts of genius. That is what they call ‘not falling 
into the most hideous materialism.’ ” 





The Christian Work and Evangelist 
recently had the following comment on 
the lately constructed biggest gun in the 


Primeval Club 
Magnified. 


world : 

“What is the biggest gun in the world will come 
floating down the Hudson during the present month 
(December), bound for Sandy Hook. Without its car- 
riage it weighs 130 tons — 260,000 pounds, It will use 
1,000 pounds of powder at a discharge, to send twenty- 
one miles a shell weighing 2,370 pounds. A company of 
soldiers could use it for breastworks if it lay flat on the 
ground, for it is more than forty-nine feet long, and it is 
fifty inches in diameter at the breech. This gun has 
cost about $180,000 in the making. Transportation will 
add $5,400. And even now it may not stand the test, 
although if it does it will become one of forty giants for 
our coast defense. This monster cannon represents the 
highest development of the steelmaker’s craft. But to 
what end is a marvel of modern accomplishment here 
directed? In effect, to nothing greater than a tre- 
mendous magnifying of the club with which primeval 
man knocked down an intruder upon his premises. But 
we have got the gun. The very best service that it and 
all our guns could render would be that their very exist- 
ence should witness against war and make it unnecessary 
that they should be used. In this patriotic and humane 
hope lies the fullest justification for manufacturing those 
death-dealing monsters.” 

The penultimate sentence of this paragraph is excel_ 
lent; but we do not quite see its logical sequence in 
the last one. The “witness against war” which this 
monster is supposed to bear is of course only a witness 
against the war which somebody is proposing to wage 
against our shores. To our own people, who will chuckle 
with pride at possessing the biggest death-dealer out, it 
will bear a very powerful “ witness for war.” It will 
make “ patriotic” Americans ache with the desire to try 
‘the huge shell on some enemy’s ‘fleet. We incline to 
think that on the whole the monster’s “ witness for war ” 
will quite outweigh its “ witness against war,” and thus 
the justification of its construction disappears. The 
“very best service” that we could put the “ magnified 
club” to would be to send it floating back up the Hud- 
son, and then “ up salt river.” 





The Dial, in an editorial on the “ Noble 
Enterprise” of Mr. Edwin Ginn of Boston, 
in undertaking to place before the general 
reading public the great peace books of Sumner, Bloch, 


The Advent 
of Peace. 
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etc., in a cheap form, speaks thus of the peace propa- 
ganda and the hope of its early triumph: 


“Yes, there is work to be done in the schools, but not 
of the kind that is now being done; and there is work to 
be done in the homes, but not of the kind that is wrought 
by newspaper editorials and the reports of political lead- 
ers; and above all there is work to be done in the hearts 
of men without regard to the delicate sensibilities that take 
offense at the least suggestion of what, with amusing in- 
accuracy, is commonly styled pessimism. And the wide 
circulation of what the really great thinkers of the world 
have said about the folly of warfare is one of the most 
effective means of making that folly apparent. Perhaps 
the time is more nearly ripe for the advent of the gospel 
of peace than surface indications would lead us to im- 
agine. It is true that there have been needless wars in 
our own times, and that the most distressingly wanton of 
them all has been waged by our own dear country, but 
there has been no mortal struggle between two great 
powers since the Second Empire of the French went 
down in shame more than thirty years ago. And the 
nightmare vision of such a struggle seems to be less of 
an obsession upon the European consciousness than it 
was a few years ago. The grimly suggestive phrase at- 
tributed to Bismarck,— saigner a blanc (to bleed white),— 
as indicating Germany’s future treatment of her enemies 
should occasion arise, foreshadowed a possibility that the 
European chancelleries have grown less and less willing 
to face. And now we have the plain, unsentimental 
argument of M. de Bloch, happily fortified at almost 
every point by the experience of the English in South 
Africa, to the effect that the next war between two powers 
of the first class will prove a stale mate and force them 
both into bankruptcy! On the whole, it seems to us that 
the advocates of peace and disarmament have hit upon 
something very like the psychological moment for a re- 
vivified endeavor in behalf of their most sacred cause.” 





No act in the life of the late Thomas B. 
Thomas B. Reed. Reed, great and influential as he was, will 
weigh so much in the final judgment of his character 
and worth as his refusal to submit to the corruption of 
politics and to go with his party in its imperialistic policy, 
and his retirement from the speakership and from Con- 
gress because of his unwillingness to compromise him- 
self by remaining. This act was the revelation of what 
he really was, what the people had only half imagined 
him to be,—a man of incorruptible honesty. The play of 
his humor and sarcasm, his extraordinary ability in run- 
ning debate, his force and masterfulness, had so im- 
pressed the imaginations of his countrymen that they 
hardly suspected the larger and finer self within him, to 
which all public emoluments and political honors had to 
give place when the hour of testing came. They sup- 
posed him to be just a big, powerful, witty, sarcastic, 
party political leader, whose chief aim and mission were 
simply to beat down and silence political foes. On this 
side of his life Mr. Reed showed his weaknesses quite as 
much as his strength. It seems that his first determina- 
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tion to retire from public life was formed immediately 
after the St. Louis Convention, where he was a possible 
nomination for the Presidency. Talking afterwards to a 
friend about the buying of votes at that convention, 
when the friend said to him that some of the corrupt 
men in the South who were afterwards appointed to fed- 
eral offices by the President were at one time for him 
in the proceedings of the convention, Mr. Reed replied ; 
“Yes, some of them were for me till the buying began, 
and I had no means that I would employ to hold them 
afterward. That experience with corruption convinced 
me that there was no place in politics for me, and I then 
determined to retire.’ When his party, in the events 
following the Spanish war, abandoned the most funda- 
mental principles of its existence, he carried this deter- 
mination into effect. He was frequently heard to say 
after he went to New York: “I have always been 
taught to believe that the Republican party was the 
party of liberty, but if the Republican party is doing 
right now, then I have always been mistaken.” Many 
of us have often wished that Mr. Reed had seen his way 
to an outspoken and aggressive opposition to the false 
and perilous course on which he believed that the coun- 
try had entered. His reason for not doing this was his 
feeling that it is useless to speak when men are under 
the sway of blind and unreasoning§passion. But what 
he saw to be his duty he did without hesitation and 
without regret. This act not only reveals the real great- 
ness and honorableness of the man, but it will also prove, 
as time goes on, one of the irresistible influences which 
will some day, if not now, bring the nation back to its 
senses and its conscience. 








A writer in the American Codéperator, 

A Question in a fine analysis of “The War Spirit” 

of Calibre. . . ° ee 

and the havoc which it works in indi- 

viduals and nations, gives utterances to the following 
sentiments: 


“ There is no such thing as civilized warfare, nor ought 
there to be. Talk about civilized warfare is pious, politi- 
cal rot. Our ‘good’ politicians might as well talk about 
civilized hell. The minute you put the war spirit into a 
man you take civilization out of him. Savages never could 
perpetrate more indecent outrages than the Christian 
armies of the civilized world were guilty of in China. 
Sonth Africa and the Philippines have not been spared 
by civilization. The world-famed ‘American methods,’ 
as practiced in the Philippines, like the Spanish methods 
in Cuba, are appropriate to war. Why criticise a general 
for his order to ‘kill and burn?’ What else was he sent 
there for? Even the ingenious Yankee cannot mix gun- 
powder and the gospel. The attempt to do it is dis- 
honest. Krag-Jorgensen and Maximite Christianity is a 
corrupt, hypocritical farce that puts us to the blush. 
Mahommedanism was never more grossly misrepresented 
by dervish fanatics. 


January, 


“The question of War and Peace is a question of 
calibre — not the calibre of bullets, but the calibre of 
souls. Little things fight — microbes and fleas. Little 
men fight — and savages. Magnanimity does not fight. 
Civilization never went to war. It was always barbarism. 
True civilization is simply a matter of soul-size. We 
outgrow the war habit. We are already ashamed of it 
when its necessary details are published in the papers. 
We want our soldiers to kill the natives decently! The 
truth is that we are ashamed of the whole business be- 
cause we know that there is a better way. 

“« We are coming to the end of war just as naturally 
as a boy comes to the end of the period of fights in the 
back alley. It is a matter of growth. Our interests 
expand. Our country enlarges until it includes the 
world. Our goodwill extends to all the people on earth. 
We rise above tribal feuds and partisan politics, until we 
reach the high altitude of human fraternity and world- 
wide patriotism. 

“We discover the power of love. We find it is safer, 
surer and greater than bullets. Love does not kill men. 
Love takes them alive, drives bitterness and hatred out 
of them, fills them with her responsive impulse, and binds 
them to an allegiance that nothing can break. Love 
civilizes. Our universities ought to study and teach the 
art of civilizing by love. Our great executive depart- 
ments should all of them be, as some of them now are, 
departments of national and international service, pro- 
moting the works and ministries of love. 

“The dream of peace is visionary. So is the hope of 
heaven. Visions come to pass.” 








We have been accustomed to speak of 

Wireless Peace the cables and the great ocean steamers as 
bonds of union between the nations, bring- 

ing them into quick communication, into larger and more 
intimate acquaintance with each other, and thus into 
more pacific relations. But now we are to have an en- 
tirely new set of peace bonds, if it is allowable to apply 
the term bond to that invisible something or nothing 
through which the wireless messages leap. On the 21st 
of December Mr. Marconi, after many only partially suc- 
cessful efforts, succeeded in establishing a circuit between 
his station at Table Head, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, 
and that at Poldhu, Cornwall, England. The first mes- 
sages which he sent over the what-shall-we-call-it were 
greetings to King Edward and King Victor Emanuel. 
Dr. Parkin, the Canadian correspondent of the London 
Times, being asked if he wished to communicate with 
his paper, scribbled off the following message: “ Being 
present at its transmission in Signor Marconi’s Canadian 
station, I have the honor to send, through the Zimes, 
the inventor’s first wireless transatlantic message of 
greeting to England and Italy.” Soon the little instru- 
ment ticked off an answer that the message had been re- 
ceived at the office of the Times. Mr. Marconi then 
sent to the Associated Press at New York the following 
dispatch: “I beg to inform you for circulation that I 
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have established wireless telegraph communication be- 
tween Cape Breton, Canada, and Cornwall, England, with 
complete success. Inauguratory messages, including one 
from the Governor-General of Canada to King Edward, 
have already been transmitted and forwarded to the 
Kings of England and Italy. A message to the London 
Times has also been transmitted in the presence of its 
special correspondent, Dr. Parkin, M. P.” 

It is perfectly certain now that at no distant day regu- 
lar wireless services will be established over all the seas, 
and that the great cities of the nations will be brought 
into an immediateness and intimacy of communication 
never dreamed of in the past. What the many effects 
of this marvelous discovery will be it would be foolish 
to attempt to prognosticate, but that it will powerfully 
promote the fellowship and friendship of the nations and 
make wars much less likely to occur is a conclusion which 
no intelligent person will be disposed to deny. “Glory to 
God in the highest; on earth peace, goodwill to men.” 








The Herald of Peace records the follow- 
po omer ing recent case of cruelty in the Austrian 
army, where so many horrible instances of 

brutality have been reported : 


“Deputy Klofac introduced [in the Reichsrath] a 
motion calling upon the military authorities to make a 
searching inquiry in cases of cruel treatment of sick sol- 
diers by army doctors. The immediate cause of the 
motion was a case of shocking cruelty, one in which 
Private Joseph Rous was literally done to death by the 
heartlessness of the responsible surgeons. Rous was a 
railway engine driver, called up for service with the 7th 
Landwehr Infantry, stationed at Pilsen, in Bohemia. He 
was compelled to drill, though he was suffering from 
acute heart disease, and was provided with a certificate 
by a civilian doctor. Chief-surgeon Eisenchimmel bru- 
tally rejected the plea of illness, and seizing Rous by the 
arm pushed him out of the room with the words, ‘ Fel- 
low, you are shamming. I shall have you arrested.’ 
Rous broke down, but Surgeon Krigelstein refused to 
attend him, and the wretched man died a few hours 
afterwards, at midnight. Only an hour before his death 
Krigelstein broadly hinted to the soldiers to give the 
shammer a good hiding. ‘If he should make a row, give 
him cold compresses. You know what I mean.’ Rous, 
when put under arrest, besought his comrades to give him 
a gun to shoot himself. When Dr. Brumlik, a civilian, was 
called, Rous, who was a married man with three children, 
wasacorpse. This horrible narrative called forth a storm 
of indignation from the Czech Radicals, one deputy 
shouting, ‘Such dogs should be shot down!’ A fresh 
storm arose when Count Welsersheimb, the Minister of 
National Defense, in replying, declared that in existing 
circumstances the army and its members cannot be injured 
by anything said in this high House, words which he 
attempted to explain away later on. Klofac’s motion 
was carried.” 


Mr. Arnold White, writing of Vene- 
Business Men = 7 yelan and other complications into which 
and War. apn 
the people of Great Britain have been 
plunged by the officials, speaks as follows of a movement 
among English business men to prevent such entangle- 
ments in the future: 


“ Hitherto all such matters as these have been left to 
officials. The necessary consequence has been that the 
British nation has found itself involved in a quarrel or a 
war when it is too late to draw back, and that tax-payers 
who are business men are committed to heavy expendi- 
ture and the support of the government against the na- 
tion’s ‘enemy’ when it is too late to establish an alterna- 
tive policy. Since the lessons of the Boer war, however, 
a new spirit has arisen in the constituencies. A number 
of men of business in different parts of the country have 
recently been holding a series of conferences on the sub- 
ject of our national affairs. In these conferences the 
subject of mismanagement of foreign affairs has formed 
a prominent feature. The result of the deliberations of 
business men has been the formation of an Efficiency 
League, one department of which is devoted to the col- 
lection and digestion of facts relating to the administra- 
tion of foreign affairs. I venture to bring the existence 
of this new league before the attention of American edi- 
tors for the purpose of assuring them that expressions of 
public opinion in responsible American newspapers will 
be carefully collated, collected and considered by busi- 
ness men of England, who are determined, as far as in 
them lies, to introduce common-sense business methods 
and good feeling into the conduct of our international 
affairs.” 

We commend the idea of such a league to the peace-— 
loving business men of the United States, of whom there 
are large numbers in all our great cities. The need for 
watching the foreign movements of the government may 
not be so great as in England, but there is serious de- 
mand here for just such a business men’s Efficiency 


League. 





Mr. G. H. Perris, editor of Concord, 

age al finished his lectures in this country and 
sailed for England on December 10. He 

gave addresses in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Meadville, Pa., Cambridge, Mass., 
etc. The addresses were of a high order and were much 
appreciated by all who heard them. Mr. Perris is a 
worker who does not deal with superficialities, but goes 
to the roots of his subjects, develops his thought from 
fundamental principles, and does not hesitate to accept 
the logical conclusions to which these lead. His last 
meeting before he sailed was a remarkable one. It was 
held in Cooper Union, New York, and attended by about 
one thousand people. At the close of the meeting the 
chairman took a test division, asking those present who 
favored imperialism to rise. Only one person stood up. 
If all American audiences were of that character, as un- 
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fortunately they are not, quick work would be made of 
this miserable new policy of imperialism, an intruder 
upon American soil. Mr. Perris’ subject at this Cooper 
Union meeting was “ Anglo-American Relations.” He 
plead strongly against a formal Anglo-Saxon alliance of 
the kind which has been proposed in imperialistic circles. 
The real object of this, whether avowed or not, was, 
first, that the two countries should unite to overawe the 
other great nations, and secondly, their c>iperation in 
exploiting native races. America would have to pay a 
heavy price for such an alliance, for diplomatic favors 
always have a price. In speaking of the costs of British 
imperialism Mr. Perris said that about ten per cent. of all 
the healthy adult men of England were employed either 
in the profession of arms or in supplying it with its ma- 
terial. Economic reforms were delayed or starved. It 
had cost England $25,000 for every Boer soldier whom 
she had conquered. What was called in Europe “ The 
American Invasion” had been made possible because 
Americans, free from the burdens of empire, had been 
able to throw their whole strength into industry and into 
education and reform. He plead for an alliance such as 
would spring from the ideals of the great liberators and 
humanists, which prized culture and religion more than 
wealth and power. Great tasks awaited an alliance of 
this kind, which would realize, at once, the American 
idea and the best traditions of England, and bring honor 
to both peoples. 








There are very few thoughtful people 
who really believe that the Philippine 
question is settled. It is put out of mind 
by many who take little interest in anything beyond 
momentary excitement; but those who have abiding in- 
terest in the welfare of the nation and of humanity can- 
not dispose of the matter so lightly, nor are they in- 
clined to do so. Anti-imperialism is stronger and more 
determined now than at any previous time since the 
opening of hostilities in the Philippines. Its numbers 
are possibly not so great, though of even this there is 
But in intelligence, wisely directed effort 


Future of the 
Philippines. 


serious doubt. 
and determination not to relinquish its purpose until its 
end is attained, it was never so vigorous and persistent 
as now. Here is what President Jacob G. Schurman 
said on the general subject of the future of the islands in 
an address before the Nineteenth Century Association of 
New York recently: 


“]T expect that the Philippine question may come up 
in the politics of the future, and I am sure it will come 
up again in the national campaign of 1904, because in 
that year the act of Congress giving to the Filipinos a 
representative government will be enforced. According 
to the provisions of that act, no money may be spent and 
no measure may become a law unless the native Filipinos 
approve It, 
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“But, quite differently from what we expected, the 
Philippine question is just now a very pressing question. 
The natives in those islands are in dire distress. Their 
cattle have been largely destroyed by rinderpest, and 
the islands have been visited by famine and pestilence. 
Added to all these things, the islands have lost $1,000,000 
in the last twelve months, because of the decline in silver 
and the fluctuation in the rate of exchange. 

“ But the financial problem is not the only one of the 
Philippine questions which cause concern to thoughtful 
minds. We have undertaken to establish a system of 
public schools there, and that is well. We have sent to 
the islands capable and well-paid teachers, but our 
government has insisted upon one language in the 
schools. Imagine the education in an American town 
of 8000 persons in charge of a Spaniard who insisted 
that the language of all the schools should be Spanish! 
Substitute the word Spanish for American, and vice 
versa, and you have some idea of the educational ques- 
tion in the Philippines. For this government to insist 
upon one language in the Philippine Islands is a crime 
against nature and in defiance of history. 

“ President Roosevelt has said that the flag will stay in 
the Philippines as long as it will stay in Alaska. That 
means forever. I hope our flag will stay in those islands 
until its work there is done. But if it is to stay there 
forever, one of two things must happen: we shall either 
hold the Filipinos in subjection, or we must admit the 
island of Luzon and the Viscayan Islands as United 
States Territories.” 


The alternatives here given will neither of them 
finally be accepted by the American people. There is 
but one thing to be done, and that in time will be done. 





Brevities. 


, Thomas Willing Balch of Philadelphia will bring 
out during the course of the winter a book on the 
Alaskan boundary question. Parts of his article in La 
Revue de Droit International of Brussels and part of 
his paper in the Journal of the Franklin Institute will 
be used, and much material added, including a number 
of maps. The facts and evidence for this monograph 
were collected from points as far west as Alaska and as 
far east as St. Petersburg, whither Mr. Balch went last 
summer to make investigation. 


The deficit in the German budget this year has 
been fourteen miilion dollars. It is estimated that the 
one for the coming year will be thirty-seven millions. 
All this is to be raised by increased taxation. 


: The Woman's Journal of Boston says: “We 
have heard much about imperialism during the past five 
years. As the word is usually applied, it means the 
governing of alien races or peoples against their will. 
But in a larger sense it means despotism in all its 
phases.” 


City and State says that “no republic has ever 
discovered a way to make a policy of colonial expansion 
beneficial either to itself or to subject peoples, and it is 
idle to hope that the United States will succeed where 
all others have failed.” 
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° A national reciprocity convention was held in 
Detroit, Mich., the second week in December, with dele- 
gates from many parts of the Union. 


. . . Germany has nominated Dr. Sievking as a mem- 
ber of the international court of arbitration, in the place 
of Dr. Binger, president of the Senate of the High 
Court. 

. . + The new treaty of friendship and general relations 
between the United States and Spain, which was signed 
at Madrid in July last, was rectified by the United States 
Senate on December 16. 


, The pension bill passed by the United States 
Senate on December 17 carries $139 847,000. 


. The London Daily Mail, whose patriotism has 
never been suspected, calls the Venezuelan affair “the 
most inglorious episode in which Great Britain has en- 
gaged in recent years.” 


‘ It is announced from Madrid that the arbitration 
treaty between Spain and Uruguay has been completed. 
This is one of the nine treaties between Spain and Span- 
ish-American republics drafted at the close of the Pan- 
American Conference last winter. 


. . The London Zrpress says that there is every 
prospect of a satisfactory conclusion of the negotiations 
between Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Delcassé for a settle- 
ment of outstanding differences between Great Britain 
and France, including the French Shore, New Caledonia 
and the Morocco questions. The negotiations are said 
also to include the subject of a general arbitration treaty. 


. . Mr. Henri Dunant, founder of the Red Cross 

Society, has said that the twentieth century will be an 
age of arbitration. He is still living to see the fulfilment 
of his prophecy. 
- A powerful appeal, signed by the presidents of 
the peace and arbitration societies of Milan, Turin, Peru- 
gia, Voghera, Missaglia, Barzano, Torre Pellice and 
Palermo, has just been sent to the Italian senators and 
deputies, asking that the Italian military service be re- 
duced to one year, and that in place of the universal stand- 
ing army discipline a citizen soldiery for defense only, with 
general military instruction, be substituted. Our Italian 
friends, of course, have something more than this in view 
when once the reform shall have been taken up by the 
government and parliament. 


. . . The government of San Domingo and the firm of 
J. Sala & Co., of New York, have agreed to arbitrate 
the claim of that firm for $215,000 for supplies furnished 
to the late President Hereaux of San Domingo. The 
firm has selected as arbitrators Mr. Frederick Van Dyne, 
assistant solicitor in the United States State Department, 
and the government of San Domingo the Bolivian Min- 
ister at Washington. 


. .. Hon. Henry B. Metcalf of Rhode Island, in a 
letter to the Pawtucket Lvening Times on possible re- 
sults of the present Venezuelan imbroglio, says: “The 
possibilities of our war-makers are not yet exhausted, for 
the new experience will make opportunity for an en- 
larged navy and sundry profitable contracts incident 
thereto, while the toilers of the country will pay the cost 
and will be expected to shout ‘ prosperity.’ ” 
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The New York Svn says that “to declare the 
Hague Court out of business at this early stage of its ex- 
istence would seem a somewhat rougher proceeding than 


is necessary.” 


. . . An international customs 
nearly all the nations of the Western 
part, is to assemble in New York on the 
congress is the outcome of the work of the Pan- 
san Congress last winter. 


congress, in which 
world will take 
15th inst. This 


Ameri- 


— In an address at Cooper Union, New York, on 
the 21st ult., Dr. Schurman said that in his talk with 
President McKinley, at the time of his appointment 
to the first Philippine commission, he learned that the 
President had acted with the intention of giving inde- 
pendence to the Filipinos as well as to the Cubans. 


--—~e + 


Correspondence. 


Histories with Less War in Them. 


Dear Dr. TrvuEBLOOD: 


Since the publication of my article in the last issue of 
the Apvocare or Pracr, a friend has called my atten- 
tion to Professor Edward Channing’s History of the 
United States, which fulfills in an eminent and delightful 
degree the character of history presented in my article 

This pleases me so much that I desire to commend the 
book to both teachers and students of United States his- 
tory. By reading his preface it will be seen that he in 
dicates the lines of study presented in my article. Here 
are his words: “ The great success of the American peo- 
ple has been won in the fields of peace, not in those of 
war.” Notasingle picture of a battle either on sea or 
land is to be found in the book. The pictures of civilians 
are much more numerous than those of warriors. The 
great body of the book is given to civil growth and de- 
velopment rather than to the doings of war. It is a book 
to help on the arts of peace rather than those of war. 

Had I known of such a book when that article was 
written, it would have been very different. It would 
have been a comparison or rather contrast of its contents 
with those of the five books named. 

One thing, however, about the book is to be regretted ; 
its size and profundity will, 1 fear, prevent its use by 
younger students. A remedy may be found if the friends 
of peace will urge the author to pre; are a more ele- 
mentary work of the same character and spirit for the 
use of younger pupils. 

Now, lest somebody may discount all these statemenis 
from the suspicion that I have an interest in some way 
in the sale of the book, let me say that I have no knowl- 
edge of the author other than as revealed in the book 
and no knowledge of the publishers except their name, 
Macmillan & Company, New York City. The reader, 
therefore, will please not allow such suspicion to prevent 
him from looking up the book and encouraging its use 
if he loves peace better than war. I have but one 
est in the book and but one purpose in this discussion, 
namely, peace and good citizenship. 

Grorck W 


tees: 


Hoss 


Wicuira, Kay. 
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Under Which Flag? 
BY J. A. EDGERTON. 


Are we pagan yet, or Christian? Look conditions in the face — 
Mars the god whom still we worship! Mammon in our rulers’ 


place! 
After all our boasted progress, have we reached the nobler race? 


Are we pagan yet, or Christian? Do we use as shibboleth 
The old watchword of the Roman, or of Him of Nazareth? 
Do we preach love’s law of mercy, or the leaden law of death? 


Are we pagan yet, or Christian? Yes, I know that we protest. 
Every age has been pretentious that its standards were the best: 
But by action, not lip service, is our real thought expressed. 


Are we pagan yet, or Christian? Answer by the higher light; 

Let the test be with the standards of unchanging truth and 
right. 

Do we worship toward the morning, or the past’s war-clouded 
night? 


Are we pagan yet, or Christian? 'T is no matter what we claim. 
Though we have the tongues of angels, the results are just the 


same. 
Do we yet the deeds of Cxsar in the Master’s holy name? 


Are we pagan yet, or Christian? Do we rob and overreach? 
Do we wrong and slay our brothers ’neath the mask of godly 


speech? 
Sow we seeds of love or hatred? Do we practice what we preach? 


Are we pagan yet, or Christian? Tell the truth whate’er betide. 
By our lust, our greed, our conquest, is our Saviour still denied? 
By the murder of His brethren is our Lord yet crucified? 


The United States and China.* 


BY HON. GEORGE F. SEWARD, FORMERLY UNITED STATES 





MINISTER TO CHINA. 

The notable matter in the history of our domestic 
dealings with the Chinese is their exclusion from our 
territory. 

A broad principle, recognized by us generally from 
the beginning of our national existence, is the right of 
the people of other countries to come into our country 
and to live among us under the equal protection of our 
laws. This principle was solemnly set forth in an Act 
of Congress, approved July 27, 1868, as follows: 


‘¢ Whereas, the right of expatriation is a natural and inher- 
ent right of all people, indispensable to the enjoyment of 
the rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ; and, 
whereas, in the recognition of this principle this government 
has freely received emigrants from all nations and invested 
them with the rights of citizenship; and, whereas, it is 
claimed that such American citizens, with their descendants, 
are subjects of foreign states, owing allegiance to the govern- 
ments thereof ; and, whereas, it is necessary to the mainten- 
ance of public peace that this claim of foreign allegiance should 
be promptly and finally disavowed ; therefore, any declaration, 





* Substance of an address delivered before the Congregational Club of 
Brooklyn, October 28, 1902. 
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instruction, opinion, order, or decision of any officer of the 
United States which denies, restricts, impairs or questions the 
right of expatriation, is declared inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of the Republic.”’ 


That the principle involved was not meant to be con- 
fined to an interchange of residence between our people 
and the people of other so-called “civilized” states is 
indicated by the terms of a treaty between the United 
States and China, commonly known as the “ Burlingame 
Treaty,” that was proclaimed on the 28th of July of the 
same year. 


‘* The United States of America and the Emperor of China 
cordially recognize the inherent and inalienable right of man 
to change his home and allegiance, and also the mutual ad- 
vantage of the free migration and emigration of their citizens 
and subjects respectively, from the one country to the other, 
for the purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as permanent resi- 
dents.”’ 


THIS PRINCIPLE SET ASIDE 


One might reasonably suppose that a principle of 
national action set forth so solemnly, and following the 
line of precedent from the beginning of our national ex- 
perience, would not be set aside lightly. It was, how- 
ever, set aside; and I think you will be disposed to 
believe, when I recite the facts, that it was set aside 
lightly. As they occurred during my own time as Min- 
ister to China and shortly thereafter, the narrative will 
be somewhat personal. 

In the spring of 1879, barely eleven years after the 
proclamation of the Burlingame treaty, I was at home 
from China on furlough. Feeling concern lest there 
might be precipitated upon me, as Minister to China, 
some unwelcome duty in regard to the matter of immi- 
gration, and particularly becanse the subject was likely 
to be a factor in the Presidential election then approach- 
ing, I prepared and submitted to the Secretary of State 
a memorandum setting forth my views. In that docu- 
ment I indicated my belief that the United States ought 
not to depart from its traditional policy as respects free 
immigration, but that it could properly seek to forestall 
and prevent the coming into our country of disfavored 
classes of the Chinese, to wit: contract laborers, paupers, 
criminals, diseased persons and prostitutes. Such limita- 
tions in fact could not be held to run counter to our 
traditional policy, nor to our practices thereunder. 

I submitted further a proposal to make this plan effec- 
tive by providing, in concert with the Chinese govern- 
ment, for courts of inquest consisting of American and 
Chinese officials, sitting at proper places in China, before 
whom should appear persons wishing to come to this 
country, the duty of the courts being to require proof 
that no such proposing emigrants could be properly in- 
cluded in either of the objectionable categories stated. 

I was greatly gratified upon receiving a little later in- 
formation that the Secretary of State approved my pro- 
posals and had requested me to prepare my own instruc- 
tions on the lines stated. J did prepare such instructions 
fully and carefully, and before I left the country I re- 
ceived them precisely in the terms in which I had writ- 
ten them, signed by the Secretary himself. 

Upon my return to China I entered upon the necessary 
negotiations with the Chinese government, presenting 
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the matter in a series of interviews with the members of 
the Foreign Office, and secured their approval, including 
details as to the constitution of the courts in question. 
So far the business had proceeded to my great satisfac- 
tion. 

I then sent to Washington a full account of these 
negotiations, including the notes passed with the Chinese 
Foreign Office, with the statement that the Chinese gov- 
ernment was ready to execute a formal treaty or conven- 
tion accordingly. It may surprise you to learn that I 
never received from the State Department at Washing- 
ton so much even as an acknowledgment of my report. 
Having done what I was instructed to do, the failure to 
respond to my report was neither courteous to me nor to 
the Chinese Foreign Office. 


SILENCE. OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 


A few months later, in the early summer of 1880, I 
learned that Dr. Angell, President of the University of 
Michigan, a man of character and distinction, had been 
appointed my successor as Minister to China, and that 
there had been associated with him, as commissioners to 
negotiate a treaty to limit Chinese immigration, two 
other gentlemen of distinction, Mr. Trescott of South 
Carolina and Mr. Swift of California. In due course 
these gentlemen arrived, and I turned over my official 
charge to Dr. Angell. Before I left Peking I learned 
on the best authority that the commissioners had brought 
no definite instructions, and in fact that the only written 
instructions held by them were such as might be implied 
from a letter from the Secretary of State transmitting to 
them planks of the respective Presidential election plat- 
forms, Republican and Democratic, disfavoring Chinese 
immigration. 

These gentlemen proceeded to make a treaty with 
China that practically superseded the Burlingame 
treaty, and provided that the government of the 
United States, when and to such extent as it should 
think desirable, might enact laws to restrict immigration 
for a period of ten years. Perhaps it ought to be 
stated, although it bears an unpleasant significance, 
that when members of the Chinese Foreign Office, at 
the beginning of these negotiations, asked what was 
unsatisfactory in the agreements made by them with 
Mr. Seward, the answer was given that “ Mr. Seward 
had no authority to advance his proposals.” We must 
presume, although it puts some strain upon us, that the 
member of the Commission who made this response had 
not taken the trouble to read the instruction given to me 
by the State Department, that at the moment was on file 
in the legation archives. 


OUR TRADITIONAL POLICY ABANDONED. 


The sum of all this is that under political pressure and 
for purposes of political effect on the Pacific Coast, as 
one may judge, the State Department set aside without 
hesitation our traditional policy as respects immigration, 
and the policy set forth specifically as respects Chinese 
immigration in the Burlingame treaty. 

It may not be amiss to say here that the effort, so far 
as California was concerned, failed of its purpose. That 
was the campaign of Garfield and Hancock. During the 
course of the campaign there was put out on the Pacific 
Coast what was called the “Morey” letter. It was 
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given in facsimile form in the handwriting of Mr. 
Garfield, and bore his facsimile signature. The letter 
was not genuine. It was made up of matter, presumably 
spoken by Mr. Garfield, indicating friendliness to the 
principle of free immigration. The result was that the 
State of California went Democratic by thirty-two 
votes! 

I shall not enter upon a discussion of the general 
treatment of Chinese in the United States. It would 
take too long to recite wrongs to which these patient 
people have been subjected to in our country before and 
since that treaty was made. Besides, it becomes possible 
for one to hope that as time passes the old bitter feeling 
against them, and the old fears of an overflowing immi- 
gration, are dying out, and that sooner or later the 
question will come up for review under happier auspices. 

In presenting the matter thus far I have assumed that 
you believe that the traditional policy of the United 
States is consistent with justice. I cannot doubt that 
you so believe, for I assume, further, that you are persons 
who bring all questions to the very highest test. This 
is a world not of irresponsible tribes or stocks or nation- 
alties, but a world over which presides One who is high 
in the Heavens and who is no respecter of persons. Can 
it be that the Divine Being believes that an honest man, 
be he white or black or yellow, should not be free to go 
anywhere on his footstool? One might argue about the 
matter before any other kind of an audience, but not 
here. Our traditional policy runs with the Golden Rule 
of the Man of Nazareth, and for us who believe in his 
mission on earth no further argument is needed. It is 
gratifying to us that our people have been in the main 
true to our national policy. It is altogether reasonable 
to believe that they will swing back to this policy as cer- 
tainly as the magnetic needle when disturbed swings 
back to its pole. 


JUSTICE TO THE CHINESE IN THINGS DOMESTIC TO THEM. 


I shall now deal with the second question — justice to 
the Chinese people and government as respects things 
which are domestic to them. 

The first Minister of the United States who took up 
residence at the imperial capital was Mr. Burlingame. 
He arrived at Peking in April, or May, 1862. He found 
there Sir Frederick Bruce, a descendant of the Bruce of 
Bannockburn, Minister for Great Britain; M. Berthemy, 
the French Minister, whose mother was American; and 
Gen. Vlangaly, who represented Russia. All these were 
notable men. Sir Frederick Bruce and M. Berthemy 
afterwards represented their respective governments at 
Washington. Gen. Vlangaly was a diplomat of wide 
experience and much ability. Mr. Burlingame addressed 
himself soon to a study of conditions, and to this very 
question of what justice called for in the relations of the 
United States and China. He was a man of ardent 
temperament and of the broadest humanity. A war be- 
tween England and France and China had just ended, 
and the Western states were practically at the begin- 
ning of a new era in their relations with China. Foreign 
representatives before the war had been unable to reach 
Peking, and, as a consequence, the gravest misunder- 
standings of the policies of China, on our part, and of 
our policies, on the side of China, were prevalent. Mr. 
Burlingame conceived the idea that foreign representa- 
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tives in China should coéperate with one another in or- 
der that just things only might be done toward China 
and the Chinese, and that just things might be effec- 
tively demanded of them. In a dispatch to myself he 
formulated this proposition, stating that the other repre- 
sentatives at Peking were in accord with him and that 
he wished the consular officers of the United States to 
live up toit. He himself named this policy, “ The co- 
operative policy.” 

During the fourteen years of my service at Shanghai, 
and during my five years’ service as Minister to Peking, 
I can say that the codperative policy was well main- 
tained. During that time, so far as I can remember, 
no foreign missionary was killed or greatly ill-treated 
throughout all China. Commerce during that period 
became greatly extended; the government became more 
and more impressed with the fact that it ought to regard 
the foreign states without fear or jealousy, that its best 
interests would be promoted by peaceful relations, and 
that reforms in domestic policies must be inaugurated 
in order to meet the new conditions resulting from an 
enlarged foreign intercourse. 


ABANDONMENT OF THE COOPERATIVE POLICY. 


I left China in the fall of 1880, and, so far as I know, 
the coéperative policy was held to, more or less per- 
fectly, down to the date of the China-Japanese War. 
I have often thought that if it had been sustained at its 
best, the foreign representatives of Peking would have 
been able to prevent that war. The war came, however; 
and the results indicated a degree of weakness on the 
part of China that had not been dreamed of in Western 
states and perhaps hardly by intelligent foreigners in 
China. The war, as you will remember, resulted in the 
conquest by Japan of Chinese territory on the northern 
side of the Gulf of Pechili. Itso happened that this was 
territory across which, to the Gulf, transit facilities were 
very much needed by Russia. She had no port open all 
the year on the Japan Sea. Port Arthur on the Gulf is 
open throughout the year. After the treaty between 
China and Japan, by which China ceded to Japan this 
very territory, was signed, Russia interfered, with the 
assistance of France and Germany, and persuaded Japan 
to accept in lieu of that territory a larger money indem- 
nity and the island of Formosa. A part of this transac- 
tion was a secret treaty between China and Russia, 
under which China agreed to permit Russia to build a 
railway down to Port Arthur, and to lease the port to 
Russia for a long period of years. Russia therefore was 
securing a guid pro quo for her great service to China. 

Of course this treaty came to be a matter of common 
knowledge, and later on Germany seized the port of 
Kiao-Chau on the southeastern shore of the Gulf, This 
was done, as you will remember, on the pretext that it 
was in reprisal for the murder of two German mission- 
aries. Still later France made certain demands for ad- 
ditional territory near her Cochin-Chinese boundary, and 
England acquired the port and fortress of Wei-hai-wei, on 
the southern gulf coast opposite Port Arthur. You will 
remember also that Italy made a demand upon China for 
a location in the Chusan Archipelago opposite the mouth 
of the Yangtsze. It was a carnival of territorial lust 
that went on. 

Following these seizures of Chinese territory, notably 
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the two on the southern side of the Gulf of Pechili, there 
came to the people of that region and to the government 
at Peking a period of unrest which culminated in the 
Boxer outrages. 

I have recited these facts — first, the peaceful course 
of relations between 1862 and the time of the Japanese 
war, and second, the grave disturbances that followed 
the Japanese war—to indicate to your mind how far 
the policy of justice initiated by Burlingame secured 
good results, and how soon disaster followed after the 
invasions of the integrity of Chinese territory. 

And I propose to leave the discussion of our duty to 
China on her own soil just here. She responded when 
she was treated with justice; she responded also when 
she was treated with injustice. And I know not who 
could expect that human nature would work out differ- 
ently. iwrEGRITY OF CHINESE TERRITORY. 

I come now to the third division of our subject — our 
duties in the broad field of foreign relations at large 
with China. 

There have been persons who have held that the 
United States has suddenly come to be a “ world power.” 
In the time of my service in China, running even through 
the days of our Civil War, I never dreamed that my coun- 
try was anything other than a world power. I have 
told you what Mr. Burlingame accomplished as our repre- 
sentative in China. Surely his policy had weight be- 
cause it was the policy of an American minister. But 
whether we are to-day — and doubtless we are — more 
of a world power than we were at that time, our duties 
are not different. He sought to maintain the Chinese 
government, to help it build itself up to the demands of 
a new era. He perhaps never said that a prime duty for 
us was to secure the absolute recognition of the integrity 
of Chinese territory. His policy did for a time promote 
that end as perfectly almost as if it had been enunciated 
for the purpose. And this should be our policy now. 

It so happens that there are other nations whose de- 
sire, not to say duty, is to maintain the integrity of 
China. This is notably true of Japan. She ought never 
to have made war on China. The two great Asiatic 
states should have stood in firm alliance with one an- 
other, in order to forestall foreign aggressions. To-day 
Japan appreciates the mistake that she made and is earn- 
estly seeking to upbuild China. England surely can 
have no other object in China than to preserve there a 
free field for her merchants, She is overburdened with 
foreign possessions already. Moreover, England in these 
days is far away more under the control of broad hu- 
manitarian ideas than she ever was in the past. The 
United States, Japan and England, standing together for 
the preservation of China, would dominate the situation. 
Russia has secured her outlet to the Gulf. Presumably 
the destiny of Manchuria is to fall under Russian con- 
trol. But Manchuria is not a necessary part of China. 
It could be lost without serious harm to the empire. 
France has large possessions south of China, and it will 
take her generations to bring those districts into produc- 
tive conditions. Germany is commercially ambitious; it 
was because she expected great things to come of her 
occupation of Kiao-Chau that she planted herself there. 
Away back of Kiao-Chau, in the provinces of Shan-si 
and Shen-si, are the finest coal and iron fields in the 
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world. Possession of those fields would make Germany 
a great factor in the industrial developments of the 
future. But with the United States, England and Japan 
standing firm for the integrity of China there would be 
no chance for Germany to obtain control in Shan-si and 
Shen-si, and no reason why the resources of that district 
should not be exploited on a right basis by China with 
the assistance of foreigners at large. 

I make a great deal of the proposition that the terri- 
torial integrity of China must be maintained. I consider 
it the question that underlies all other questions. When 
China has come to feel that her territorial rights are not 
to be assailed she will abandon her attitude of distrust, 
and treat the issues arising in the course of foreign rela- 
tions with the desire to be on good terms with all the 
world. She will come to see that to be respected she 
must be strong, and that in order to be strong she must 
develop the resources of the empire. A great, self-re- 
specting, competent state will then have come into exis- 
tence. This all has happened to Japan. The people of 
China are not inferior to those of Japan, and their status 
among the nations should be vastly greater by reason of 
the magnitude of their population, territory and re- 
sources. 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES CAN DO. 


You will ask what this country can do to this end. I 
have pointed you to what Mr. Burlingame did in his 
time. His work attracted little attention. It was all 
done on his own initiative, yet it brought good things to 
China while he lived and for thirty years after he had 
passed away. Surely so much done by an individual 
minister of our country points to what might be done by 
our national administration working with precision and 
certainty on a preconceived and cherished policy. 

Our government has done much to this end of late. 
When the seizures of Chinese territory began Mr. Hay 
had not gotten his bearings. He put out with much 
confidence and with much acceptance his “ Open Door” 
policy. He asked the powers that had seized Chinese 


‘territory to promise that our trading privileges in such 


territories should not be abridged. This was an im- 
potent policy, because the pledges secured were not em- 
bodied in treaties, and if they had been would stand just 
so long as the given powers chose to let them stand. It 
fell short of securing the condition under which in all 
China our commerce could have free course — the integ- 
rity of all her territory. It was not just to the old em- 
pire to condone the partition of her territories. The 
course taken I have often thought made us particeps 
criminis. It was as if Mr. Hay had said, “ The old man 
China is wounded and weak; take from him what you 
like, but if you find in his clothes anything that belongs 
to us, spare that.” Surely this was not an attitude of 
which compatriots of Burlingame, citizens of the Great 
Republic, could be proud. 

But Mr. Hay has been finding his bearings. The 
Boxer outrages set him thinking. He saw, and all the 
world has seen, that it was another case of cause and 
effect. The powers had sown the wind and they were 
reaping the whirlwind. Mr. Hay has learned his lesson, 
and since then, as I am fain to believe, has seen that if 
there is to be peace in China, and peace between the 
powers having to do with China, the territorial rights of 


China must be respected. I give him unbounded credit 
for what he has done in this direction. 

It is all very wonderful to me that our statesmen and 
our people have failed to be properly interested in China, 
and have failed to see that the United States has a great 
stake in the empire. The United States and China are 
the great states of the Pacific Ocean. They face one 
another across its waters, and in bulk and in resources 
they are second to no well-centered powers of the earth. 
Our. people can find there broad markets if we can keep 
the markets free. We cannot afford to allow Europe to 
aggrandize itself on the Pacific to our harm. The situa- 
tion inflamed my imagination when as a young man I 
was resident in China. As an old man, the ardor of 
youth all gone, it still inflames my imagination. It is a 
case where justice and interest alike demand that the 
United States should throw all its wonderful influence 
into the scale in order that the Chinese people may be 
encouraged to work out for themselves a noble destiny. 
China is no sick man. The empire waits only for the 
torch of a great leader, Her people are intelligent, in- 
dustrious, orderly. The nation has every element out of 
which a great leader may build a puissant state. America 
should watch the time and help along the consummation. 


The Growth of International Unity. 


BY PROF. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 


There are one or two considerations which appeal 
strongly to the economist in this discussion. If we take 
a broad view of history, we find that there has often been 
a movement in advance, followed by a partial reaction. 
All progress in the world consists of these steps forward, 
and perhaps of slighter steps backward. From the eco- 
nomic point of view, the world’s history during the past 
thousand years may be divided into three periods. If we 
consider the medixval conception of the relation of man 
to the state, we shall find primarily the prineiple of 
authority. The individual was nothing; the government 
was paramount and all-pervading. The government in- 
terfered in everything, limited the energies of every one, 
fixed wages and prices, and left almost no scope to indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Then came, after several centuries, a more modern 
view, which was initiated through the great industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth century, and for which we 
in America, more than any other nation, have stood. This 
is the movement of individualism, which rests upon the 
theories of free competition and personal initiative. 
Worked out first by the great writers of the eighteenth 
century, it has found its greatest practical realization in 
this country, because of the boundless continent which 
we have had to conquer and because of the consequent 
need of individual energy in coping with the difficulties 
of the situation. 

Finally, however, in recent times we have seen a reac- 
tion —a necessary reaction. We have found that indi- 
vidual initistive, cut loose from any control from above, 
means, in great measure, the abuse of the one by the 
other; that it often denotes the power of the strong in- 
dividual to succeed, the fate of the weak individual to 
succumb. Accordingly, the trend of thought at the end 
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of the nineteenth century, as it will be more strongly the 
trend of thought in the twentieth century, was to effect 
a compromise between these two legitimate principles, of 
individualism on the one hand, and (using the word in 
its widest sense) of socialism on the other. What the 
world is tending to, in other words, is the socialization of 
private initiative, the keeping of what is good and true 
and fruitful in private initiative, but the harnessing of 
the individual to the yoke of society. 

Now let us apply this thought to the problem in hand. 
If we take a similarly broad view of the development of 
political life, we find that there also has been going on a 
flux and a reflux in the stream of politics. In the early 
middle ages there was no such thing asa nation. A 
man was a citizen of the town. A foreigner was not 
alone a stranger from another country; the man who 
came from another village was equally a foreigner. It 
made no difference to the merchants of York whether a 
“ foreigner” came from an English town or from a Flem- 
ish or an Italian or a German town; all alike were 
strangers. butin the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
there came a great epoch of nation-building, stimulated 
by the great industrial development of the age, and the 
beginnings of the capitalistic regime. The downfall of 
the guild system and the hopeless inadequacy of the loyal 
economies gave an impulse to the national development, 
of which the political form was nothing but a result of 
the economic forces. And what is most important of all, 
this growth of nations paved the way for the beginnings 
of international law. If I mistake not, it was through 
the meetings at Augsburg and Westphalia that nations 
for the first time came together to agree upon certain in- 
ternational principles. 

Now in the eighteenth century we find a wider and 
broader movement, not alone in politics, but in philosophy, 
in economics, say in every phase of human thought. It 
was the idea which lay at the bottom of the theories of 
the French philosophers and encyclopedists, the idea 
which was the basis of the doctrines of Rousseau and the 
other political reformers, the idea which really paved the 
way for the economic doctrines of the physiocrats, the 
idea, namely, of a world-state. Let us have no more 
nations, said they; let us merge the nations into a uni- 
versal state, the universal republic. Patriotism is anti- 
quated, patriotism is immoral; we will have no more 
patriotism, we will have only the love of the individual 
for the Creator. Natural rights are broader than the 
domain of any one state. 

That was the doctrine which led to the French Revo- 
lution; and it was, from many points of view, a noble 
doctrine and constituted a real advance in civilization. 

But here again the nineteenth century, especially the 
end of the nineteenth century, witnessed another and a 
necessary reaction. What we want is not the giving up 
of nationality, not an abandonment of patriotism, not the 
complete merging of the nation in the whole, but the 
blending of the one nation with this greater international 
unity. What we desire is to keep alive all those forces 
which make for a true and upright spirit of nationality, 
but to discourage the ignoble, the selfish forces which 
only make for a false nationality. Just as the principle 
of individualism in economics is of the utmost value when 
tempered by the social influences, so do we still need the 
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principle of nationality in politics, but in the service of 
the greater whole. 

From the economic point of view there is another 
thought which is important in this discussion. We econ- 
omists have been accustomed to teach, now for many a 
year, that liberty is indeed a divine thing, but that there 
can be no true liberty without a real equality; an equal- 
ity, indeed, only of opportunity, for there is no such 
thing as equality of power or of intellect. Now what 
does international arbitration mean? It means that we 
are applying to the political world this economic concep- 
tion of the blending of liberty and equality. Liberty 
without equality, as between nations, would mean the 
swallowing up of the weaker nations, even though there 
be some reason for their continuance, by the stronger 
ones. Liberty with equality means that, when a nation 
feels it has justice behind it, it is no longer weak, but has 
become strong. Its equality in the international forum 
gives it a liberty which it would otherwise be difficult to 
secure or retain. Therefore, international arbitration 
conduces to the maintenance of an important force which 
makes for progress and creates civilization. 

New York Ciry. 
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The Atom of Truth in It. 


EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ. 

Spencer says, in substance, that any opinion held by a 
large number of people will be found to contain an atom 
of truth no matter how erroneous the opinion in its total- 
ity may be. 

The modern editor does not, to any appreciable extent, 
voice his individual opinions: he keeps close in touch 
with his readers and the general public, and the editorials 
contain, as a rule, an atom of truth, even though often 
distorted and disguised until scarcely recognizable. 

It has long been a burning question in the minds of 
many why it is that the opinions of peace advocates do 
not have more immediate and perceptible effect, and in 
reading a recent and much discussed editorial, which 
somewhat brutally attacks those whom all the world 
knows are working and sacrificing solely for the good of 
the race, the atom of truth in it appeared, to my mind, 
to supply the long-sought-for answer. 

Our words and our methods are too soft —do not 
strike hard or deep enough. 

The fact is that we are living in the same world, 
among people very little different from the world and 
people to whom Jesus Christ — the ideal Peacemaker — 
found it necessary to use the harshest possible language 
on more than one occasion, and to actually overawe by 
ashow of force (perhaps the force of his righteous 
wrath displayed in his bearing and countenance) those 
so brutalized and besotted by the same spirit of greed 
that now dominates the race that they were not to be 
reached by milder methods. 

It must be placed to the credit of our comrade Crosby 
that he at least has used unmistakable words, and the 
good he has accomplished amply justifies the harshest 
things he has said 

But we, because we recognize in the military man a 
brother dear to us, hesitate and refuse to wound his feel- 
ings by telling him that we have discovered that he is but 
a butcher, and a paid and brutal butcher at that. We in- 
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sist that war is a ridiculous means of solving problems, 
that it is contemptible, when, were it not to spare the 
feelings of our friends and neighbors who claim to be- 
lieve in it and who have done their best to bring on an- 
other period of slaughter (mostly to make business move 
somewhat faster and more profitably), we would speak 
our inmost conviction boldly and say to their faces what 
we think in our hearts: War is a disgraceful, disgusting 
and damnable proceeding from first to last, whether it 
be war openly showing itself on the field of carnage or 
war as it mostly expresses and exercises itself in these 
so-called peaceful days, when more men, women and 
children are starved to death or driven to their own 
destruction in a week than the bloodiest campaign ever 
counted as its victims. 

This, then, is the atom of truth for which — since it is, 
as has been well said, more to our advantage to know 
our weak point than it can possibly be to our enemy’s - 
we heartily thank the Christian Reyister’s editor. 

If by sparing the feelings of others we lay ourselves 
open to charges of cowardice, etc., that is nothing; but 
if by pursuing such a course as is most agreeable to our 
feelings of love and comradeship for all we are injuring 
our cause and weakening the presentation of that por- 
tion of the truth which we see clearly, we have no alterna- 
tive: we must use such language as will pierce the hearts 
now encased in brutal customs which should have long 
since been outgrown, cast aside, even though by so doing 
we shock our own ears and senses. 

TURNERSVILLE, TEXAS. 
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Tue Tracepy or PaoTinGFu. 
New York: The Fleming H. Revell Company. 
pages. Price $2.00, net. 

This book is an authentic story of the lives, services 
and martyrdom of the eleven missionaries of the Presby- 
terian, Congregational and China Inland Missions who 
were killed at Paotingfu by the Boxers June 30 and 
July 1, 1900. The letters of Rev. and Mrs. Frank Ed- 
son Simcox, two of the martyred missionaries, furnish 
the general thread of the narrative, though along with 
these there is much other valuable information. These 
letters were written to friends before and during the 
Boxer outbreak with no thought of their ever being pub- 
lished. There is about them, therefore, a beautiful natu- 
ralness which makes them most attractive though often 
very distressing reading. They throw much light on the 
character of the Chinese, on methods of mission work in 
that country, and give us a true insight into the terrible 
experiences of those dark days of suffering and death. 
Incidentally the story tells much of the native Chris- 
tian helpers, a number of whom also were slain because 
of their fidelity to their new faith and to those who had 
brought them the knowledge of Jesus Christ. There is 
no chapter in the whole Book of the Martyrs that con- 
tains more painful and pathetic incidents than some 
which are recorded in this story. Mrs. Simcox before 
the mob, pleading as only a mother can plead for the life 
of a child, but all to no avail; Mr. Simcox seen through 
a window at the last moment, pacing back and forth, 
holding his two boys by the hand as smoke and flame 
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enveloped the house,— these and other scenes call back 
the days of Nero and the fearful tragedies of the early 
persecutions. But the most painful remembrance about 
this whole story of persecution and martyrdom in China 
is that all the heroic endurance of suffering and all the 
deaths of missionaries and of native Christians were 
needless, and would never have had to be recorded if 
the Western nations had not, in their greed and aggression 
toward China, trodden under foot nearly every principle 
of the religion professed by them. It is London and 
Berlin and Paris, and not Peking, which will have to 
answer most largely in the judgment for these Christian 


martyrdoms. 
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I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
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to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMEri- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
ef promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing tu 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-ofticio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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